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[Interview  1 :  February  20,  2002]  ##' 


McCreery:  This  is  Laura  McCreery  speaking,  and  I'm  interviewing  John  Zorman  at  his  home  in 
Castro  Valley  for  the  AC  Transit  oral  history  project.  To  start  off,  would  you  just  state 
your  date  of  birth  and  then  tell  me  something  about  where  you  were  born? 

Zorman:      My  date  of  birth  is  September  1 6,  1922. 1  was  born  in  Segundo,  Colorado,  but  I  only 

lived  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  my  parents  moved  on  to  Trinidad.  From  there,  they 
moved  on  to  Walsenburg,  Colorado,  where  my  dad  was  a  coal  miner.  He  stayed  in  the 
coal  mines  until  he  retired  in  1949.  Then  he  passed  away  in  '63.  My  mother  lived  on  to 
be  ninety-two. 

The  family,  there  were  two  girls  and  three  boys.  There  is  only  one  boy,  myself,  and 
my  two  sisters  still  alive.  I  have  a  sister  living  in  Walsenburg  yet,  where  she  was  born, 
and  I  have  a  sister  now  that  lives  in  Colorado  Springs. 

I  hitchhiked  out  here  from  Colorado  in  1946,  with  two  other  buddies  of  mine.  We 
ended  up  at  the  YMCA  in  Oakland. 

McCreery:  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  your  parents,  just  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  your 
father's  work  in  the  coal  mines.  What  was  the  company? 

Zorman:      CF  &  I,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron,  and  he  worked  with  them  until  after  he  retired.  Part 
time,  when  he  had  time,  he  was  a  butcher.  He  had  a  butcher  shop  there  in  Walsenburg, 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcript. 


and  he  did  that  just  on  the  side  for  a  little  extra  money.  Times  were  really  hard  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  trying  to  raise  the  five  kids,  see. 

McCreery:  Where  were  you  in  the  five,  in  the  order  of  the  five? 

Zorman:      I'm  the  oldest  one. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  how  your  parents  met? 

Zorman:      Well,  my  mother  was  working  in  this  grocery  store  as  a  cleaning  lady,  house  cleaning 
and  stuff  like  that.  When  my  dad  came  from  Yugoslavia  he  was  a  butcher,  and  he  did 
that,  and  he  got  a  job  in  that  same  store  where  my  mother  was  doing  housekeeping. 
That's  where  they  met. 

McCreery:  Now,  he  was  born  in  Yugoslavia? 

Zorman:      Yes,  both  of  them,  my  mother  and  father  both.  Yes,  they  came  through  New  York.  My 
mother  used  to  tell  us  about  when  she  landed  by  herself  in  New  York  with  the  other 
group  of  people  that  came  over  at  that  time.  Then  they  met  in  Segundo. 

McCreery:  Was  there  a  big  Yugoslav  community  there? 

Zorman:      No,  not  too  much.  It  was  not  large.  When  they  came  from  New  York,  my  mother  ended 
up  in  Segundo,  and  it  was  a  mining  town.  The  company  owned  it  and  they  built  the 
homes  for  the  people,  and  they  lived  there  and  worked  in  the  mines.  That's  how  they  met. 
From  there  on  they  moved  on  to  different  parts  of  Colorado. 

McCreery:  So  your  schooling  was  mostly  in  Trinidad  or  Walsenburg? 
Zorman:      My  schooling  was  all  in  Walsenburg.  They  moved  that  fast. 
McCreery:  Tell  me,  what  made  you  decide  to  hitchhike  out  to  California? 

Zorman:      Well,  I  had  a  choice.  I  didn't  know  what  I  really  wanted  to  do.  Either  go  in  the  coal  mine 
and  work  with  my  dad,  or  find  something  else.  In  '46  there  was  nothing  there  in 
Walsenburg,  because  it  was  built  around  a  mining  town.  Mining  people-if  the  mines 
went  down,  then  you  didn't  work.  You  had  to  find  something,  and  there  just  wasn't  any 
jobs  for  me  that  I  wanted.  I  stayed  away  from  that. 


These  other  two  kids  at  that  time  said,  "Well,  let's  hitchhike  to  California."  So  we  got 
as  far  as  right  out  of  Denver,  and  it  was  three  of  us,  and  we  couldn't  get  a  ride  from 
nobody.  We  had  our  uniforms  on  and  everything.  So  we  flipped  a  coin,  and  the  odd  man 
hid  in  the  bushes  until  the  other  two-or  until  he  got  a  ride  first.  Then  he  got  his  ride  and 
he  went  on  by  his  self.  We  had  to  do  it  ourselves  on  the  next  trip  come  through,  you 
know,  somebody  came  by  and  gave  us  a  lift. 

We  got  on  [with]  this  here  one  fellow,  the  two  of  us.  He  was  drunk,  and  we  didn't 
know  that.  He  gave  us  the  ride  of  our  lives.  He  took  us  all  the  way  to  Reno  from  right  out 
of  Denver.  We  were  very  lucky,  and  we  begged  him  to  let  us  drive,  "No,  no,  no,  no."  We 
stopped  to  eat,  and  he  wouldn't  let  us  pay  nothing.  He  paid  for  our  meals  and  everything. 
He  was  very  nice,  but  we  were  scared.  He  had  to  be  back  in  California  the  next  morning, 
so  he  drove  all  night  long,  by  his  self,  and  we  didn't  sleep.  One  of  us  sat  in  the  front  and 
the  other  one  in  the  back,  and  kept  talking  and  doing  this  to  keep  him  awake. 

The  other  two  kids,  they  got  a  job  in  Oakland.  Both  of  them  got  a  job  at  the  [Alameda] 
Naval  Air  Station.  I  didn't  try  for  that,  so  I  stayed  back  a  little  bit.  I  finally  got  a  job  with 
the  Naval  Air  Station  or  with  the  transit  company,  because  1  checked  in  with  the  transit 
company  and  I  wasn't  old  enough  yet.  So  then  I  got  a  job  working  for  Fisher  Bodies  at 
Seventy-third  Avenue  and  MacArthur  Freeway.  Now  there's  that  shopping  center  there.  I 
can't  think  of  it  right  offhand.  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  old  enough,  twenty-four,  and  1 
hired  in  with  AC  Transit  when  1  was  twenty-four  years  old. 

McCreery:  Just  to  back  up  a  second,  you  mentioned  you  and  your  friends  had  your  uniforms  on 

when  you  started  hitchhiking  from  Colorado,  so  I  take  it  you  had  some  [military]  service? 

Zorman:      That  was  right  after  World  War  II. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  when  you  went  in  and  what  you  did. 

Zorman:       Well,  when  I  went  in,  I  was  drafted;  I  didn't  volunteer.  So  I  spent  the  first  couple  days  in 
Fort  Logan  in  Colorado.  Then  they  sent  me  out  here  to  California  to  Camp  Roberts. 
That's  California.  And  I  stayed  in  Camp  Roberts  for,  oh,  maybe  two  years  or  a  little 
longer.  They  put  me  in  the  infantry. 

Then  I  talked  my  leg  off,  got  out  of  the  infantry.  I  went  in  the  field  artillery  while  I 
was  there  in  Camp  Roberts  training—everything  was  training.  There  was  a  job  that  came 
up  for  the  bakery,  so  I  went  in  the  baking  business  and  baked  bread  for  the  servicemen  in 


Camp  Roberts,  [laughs]  Then  another  deal  came  up  for  schooling,  so  I  went  to  dental 
school.  I  ended  up  making  false  teeth  for  the  servicemen. 

McCreery:  Where  was  the  dental  school? 

Zorman:      Fort  Sam  Houston,  down  in  Texas.  Then  I  stayed  there  until  they  had  a  draft,  and  they 
sent  me  overseas  then.  I  went  over  into  China.  I  landed  in  China,  went  through  CBI- 
China,  Burma,  India.  Then  I  finally  ended  up  out  of  that  outfit.  I  ended  up  into  the  Tenth 
Air  Force,  making  false  teeth.  From  there  I  didn't  have  enough  points  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States.  I  had  forty-nine;  you  needed  fifty.  So  the  outfit  that  I  was  with,  Tenth  Air 
Force,  was  coming  back  to  the  States,  so  they  transferred  me  again  into  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force.  I  stayed  in  the  Air  Force  until  I  got  enough  time,  and  then  I  came  back  to  the 
States. 

Then,  from  there,  I  came  back  to  the  States,  and  ended  up  in  the  center  down  in  San 
Diego,  I  can't  remember  the-return  camp,  and  I  stayed  there.  They  discharged  me  back 
in  Denver  again,  and  I  got  discharged  out  of  Denver. 

McCreery:  You  saw  family  and  went  back  there?  Were  you  there  very  long  before  you  went  to 
California? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  I  stayed  in  California  almost  all  the  time  until  I  went  overseas.  From  there,  when 
I  came  back  to  the  States,  they  sent  me  to  Denver  and  I  was  discharged  within  two  days, 
they  let  me  on  my  own.  Then,  from  Denver,  I  hitchhiked  back  home  to  Walsenburg, 
Colorado. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  like  your  false  teeth  were  in  demand. 

Zorman:      No,  they  weren't  too  bad.  I  think  I  got  one  set  here,  yes,  it's  somewhere,  that  I  made  for 
one  of  the  servicemen,  that  he-whether  he  got  killed  or  what  at  that  time,  and  I  never 
could  find  out  who  it  belonged  to. 

McCreery:  You  had  a  lot  of  interesting  jobs.  Do  you  still  do  any  baking? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yeah,  I  bake  bread.  That's  all.  [laughs]  We  used  to  get  the  bread  right  out  of  the 
oven,  the  whole  loaf,  and  tear  it,  cut  it  halfway,  and  dig  the  inside  out  and  fill  it  with 
butter,  [laughs]  and  eat  it  that  way.  Then  we  would  get  bacon  from  the  man  who— when 
he  was  taking  the  food  to  the  different  camps,  you  know,  different  headquarters  and  stuff 


like  that,  we'd  trade  bread  for  bacon,  trade  for  butter,  and  all  that  stuff.  And  we  always 
had  plenty  to  eat. 

McCreery:  It's  handy  to  know  how  to  do  that.  You  said  you  came  out  here  and  you  weren't  old 
enough  yet  to  start  driving  for  the  Key  System.  Tell  me  a  little  more  about  that. 

Zorman:      I  tried  to  get  a  job,  and  went  down  to  Forty-fifth  and  San  Pablo.  They  said,  "Well,  when 
you  get  old  enough,  twenty-four,  you  come  back.  Bring  your  discharge  papers,  bring  your 
birth  certificate,  and  everything  that  you  can  show  us  that  you're  old  enough."  That's 
what  I  did.  I  stayed  with  that  other  job  for  Fisher  Bodies  building  automobiles  at  that 
time,  '46  models.  1  did  my  little  share  with  them,  because  they  had  the  assembly  line  and 
you  did  your  part  and  then  it  went  on  to  the  next  party,  and  down  the  line,  see? 

McCreery:  How  did  you  like  that  job? 

Zorman:      I  didn't.  No,  it  was  a  sweat  job.  You  didn't  stop.  When  you  started  in  the  morning  you 

didn't  stop  until  you  got  time  to  go  home.  And  you  only  had  maybe  ten  feet,  and  you  had 
to  put  your  part  in  its  place,  bolt  it  down  and  everything,  and  then  move  on  so  the  other 
fellow  would  get  it.  A  lot  of  times,  if  you  didn't  tighten  it  up,  and  when  it  went  through 
the  inspection,  it'd  come  back  through  the  line  again.  And  if  you  didn't  do  it  right  the 
first  time,  then  the  second  time  it  came  through,  the  other  fellows  would  stand  by  and  let 
the  car  go  by  and  then  you  had  to  work  and  get  it  done. 

McCreery:  How  long  do  you  think  you  did  that  job? 

Zorman:      I  did  it  for  about  three  months.  The  superintendent  at  that  time,  I  told  him,  I  says,  "I'm 
going  to  get  out  of  here.  I'm  going  to  leave."  He  said,  "Why,  don't  you  like  it?"  And  I 
says,  "No."  He  says,  "The  pay's  not  bad."  It  was  only  $1.10  an  hour.  I  took  the  job  with 
AC  Transit  for  $1.00  an  hour.  He  says,  "You're  losing  money."  I  says,  "No.  I'm  not 
losing  money."  And  I  went  on  from  there  then. 

McCreery:  Why  did  AC  Transit~or  Key  System,  I  should  say-why  did  they  require  that  you  be 
twenty-four  years  old?  Do  you  know  why? 

Zorman:      No,  whether  it  was  the  law  or  what  it  was,  I  really  don't  know,  but  they  wouldn't  do  it. 
McCreery:  But  you  turned  twenty-four  [in  1946]  and  then  you  went  to  see  them? 
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Zorman:      Then  I  went  to  see  them  and  they  gave  me  a  job. 

McCreery:  Where  did  you  go  to  get  this  job? 
Zorman:      Forty-fifth  and  San  Pablo. 
McCreery:  Do  you  remember  who  hired  you? 

Zorman:      Well,  his  name  was  Franklin,  Dan  Franklin,  and  he  was  the  superintendent  down  in  there. 
Then  they  sent  you  out  on  a  training  course  for  two  weeks  or  three  weeks  it  was,  1  don't 
remember  the  time.  You  had  to  learn  all  of  the  routes  that  AC  has,  even  today.  But  today 
it's  altogether  different  than  what  it  was.  When  I  started,  you  had  to  make  your  own 
route,  they  checked  it  to  see  if  it  was  right,  and  then  when  you  had  a  chance  you  got  on 
the  bus  and  rode  with  the  regular  driver  and  saw  which  way  the  streets  went  and 
everything.  I  was  a  total  stranger.  I  had  a  hard  time  remembering  all  of  that,  and  I  wrote  it 
all  down. 

McCreery:  When  you  say  you  were  a  stranger,  you  mean  because  you  didn't  know  the  Bay  Area 
very  well? 

Zorman:      I  didn't  know  the  Bay  Area.  No,  I  didn't  know  it  at  all. 

McCreery:  And  when  you  say  you  made  your  own  route,  you  would  actually  decide  what—? 

Zorman:      No,  you  had  to  follow  their  route  and  write  it  all  down  on  paper.  So  when  you  got  your 
badge—what  they  call  a  badge— and  you  went  out  on  a  route  yourself,  you  had  to  know 
where  to  go.  So  I  had  the  paper  in  front  of  me  and  the  streets,  left  and  rights,  and  the 
name  of  the  streets,  wherever  it  went  in  the  Bay  Area. 

McCreery:  But  you  had  to  figure  it  out  yourself? 

Zorman:      Yes,  that's  why  you  had  to  ride  with  the  regular  driver  a  day  or  so,  or  whenever  you  had 
a  chance,  and  find  out  where  these  routes  go. 

McCreery:  What  was  your  badge  number  when  you  started? 
Zorman:      2204.  And  today,  when  I  retired,  it  was  1 583. 


McCreery:  Did  you  tell  me  on  the  phone  that  at  the  time  you  started  you  could  choose  whether  to 
drive  buses,  streetcars,  or  trains? 

Zorman:      Yes. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  how  that  worked. 

Zorman:      Well,  they  give  you  a  choice.  They  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  drive  a  bus  or  a  streetcar  or 
the  train.  They  needed  operators  at  that  time,  because  that  was  right  after  the  war,  see.  I 
thought  about  it.  Trains,  I  said,  "No."  Streetcars,  "No,"  for  the  reason-streetcars  I 
wouldn't  go  because  they  didn't  have  no  heaters,  and  in  the  wintertime  in  California  I 
didn't  know  how  hot  it  was  or  how  cold  it  was  going  to  be,  so  I  took  the  buses. 

But  I  came  to  find  out,  after  I  took  the  buses,  the  heaters  weren't  no  good  either, 
[laughs]  These  old  buses  that  they  had  at  that  time,  they  had  no  turn  signals  on  them,  no 
automatic  transmissions,  the  fare  boxes-you  had  to  empty  them  when  the  change  went 
through  and  put  it  back  in  your  changer  and  resell  it  again.  And  you  had  to  shift  gears  for 
every  stop:  you'd  go  a  block,  you'd  have  to  stop,  start,  stop,  start,  make  your  hand  signals 
every  time  you  pulled  away  from  the  curb.  It  was  a  little  different  job  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  the  exact  make  and  model  of  the  buses  by  any  chance? 
Zorman:      No,  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  that.  I  never  kept  up  on  it. 
McCreery:  No  turn  signals,  huh? 

Zorman:      No,  none  of  it.  And  they  weren't  automatic  either.  Sometimes,  if  you  weren't  on  your 

toes,  when  you  went  to  stop,  you'd  forget  to  take  it  out  of  gear,  and  you  know,  you'd  step 
on  the  brake  and  that  bus  would  jerk,  and  if  people  are  getting  up,  you're  liable  to  knock 
them  down. 

McCreery:  What  kind  of  routes  did  you  start  with?  Where  were  you  driving? 

Zorman:      I  started  out  in  downtown  Oakland.  The  routes  at  that  time  were  almost  the  same  as  they 
are  today.  They  come  out  of  Forty-fifth  and  San  Pablo,  and  you  went  to  begin  your  route 
wherever  they  had  it  sent  to,  and  from  there  on  you  checked  out  what's  your  time,  that 
you  left  on  time,  and  you  hit  time  points  on  time,  so  the  people  wouldn't  be  missed. 
Because  a  lot  of  people  watch  the  routes  on  the  time  so  they  don't  have  to  stand  out  there 


[waiting  for  the  bus]  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  They  come  out  there  maybe  a  minute  or  two 
before  you're  due  to  go  by,  and  if  you  go  by  ahead  of  schedule  then  you  miss  them.  Then 
they've  got  to  wait  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  or  forty  minutes,  whatever  it  is,  for  the  next 
bus.  Then  they're  late  to  work. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  watch  the  time  so  closely,  so  you  were  sure? 

An  man :      With  a  wristwatch,  or  a  pocket  watch.  At  that  time,  when  I  first  started,  you  needed  a 
regulation  pocket  watch,  railroad  watches  is  what  they  called  them.  You  had  to  have 
them  set  through  a  jeweler  once  a  year.  He  set  it  and  cleaned  it,  whatever  it  was,  and 
that's  how  you  kept  it.  But  then,  later  on,  and  the  time  went  by,  they  came  now  to  a 
wristwatch.  Same  thing  with  a  wristwatch.  It  has  a  second  hand  on  it,  and  you  go  by  the 
watches. 

McCreery:  Did  they  provide  the  watch,  or  did  you  have  to  buy  it? 

Zorman:      No,  you  had  to  buy  them  yourself.  When  I  first  started,  you  had  to  buy  your  uniforms. 
You  had  to  buy  everything.  I'll  show  you  my  changer. 

[tape  interruption] 

[referring  to  the  changer]  This  is  a  half  of  a  dollar,  this  is  a  quarter,  this  is  a  dime,  this  is 
a  nickel,  and  this  is  a  penny. 

McCreery:  This  is  a  square  metal  box,  about  ten-inches  square,  with,  like  you  say,  a  slot  for  each 
kind  of  coin.  And  just  drop  them  in  the  top,  and  then  what? 

Zorman:      Then  you  come  out  from  the  bottom. 

McCreery:  And  you  had  to  make  change  for  every  passenger? 

Zorman:      Every  passenger. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  basic  fare  when  you  started? 

Zorman:      Ten  cents.  Now  it's  over  a  dollar.  It  really  went  up,  but  everything  else  went  up  too,  so 
you  have  to  pay  accordingly. 
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McCreery:  You  mentioned  the  uniforms.  What  exactly  did  you  have  to  wear? 

Zorman:      It  was  a  grey-you  know  what  the  color  of  the  army  was  at  that  time. 
McCreery:  Tan  color? 

Zorman:      Yes,  tan,  with  a  tan  shirt,  and  black  shoes.  You  had  to  wear  a  hat,  uniform  hat,  and 

necktie.  Now  they  provide  the  money  for  your  pants,  your  shirts,  and  everything.  And 
there's  no  neckties  today. 

McCreery:  Where  did  you  buy  these? 

Zorman:      There  was  a  place  there  in  Oakland,  a  hub.  I  don't  know  if  it's  still  there  or  not  because 
they  moved,  the  hub  moved.  Then  another  outfit  took  over,  and  I  don't  know  where  that's 
at  now. 

McCreery:  Had  you  ever  driven  a  bus  before  you  started  this  job? 

Zorman:      Never,  never.  I  was  scared  to  death,  [laughs]  but  I  stayed  with  it.  Because  when  I  was 

young,  back  there  in  Colorado,  I  used  to  watch  the  Greyhound  bus  go  through  there,  and  I 
told  my  parents  I'd  like  to  drive  a  bus  when  I  got  old  enough.  I  had  a  chance  to  drive  a 
Greyhound  here  in  California  when  we  went  out  on  strike.  We  were  out  eighty-eight  days 
back  then.  I  didn't  want  to  because  it  was  long  haul.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  go  out  of 
the  state,  and  you  didn't  come  home  every  night.  I  said,  "No."  I  didn't  want  that.  So  I 
stayed  away  from  that.  I  stayed  with  the  company,  with  AC. 

McCreery:  So  you  did  eventually  drive  a  Greyhound? 

Zorman:      No,  never  did,  no. 

McCreery:  Oh,  you  didn't?  You're  saying  you  had  the  chance  to,  but  you  didn't  actually  drive  it. 

Zorman:      Yes.  When  we  were  out  on  strike  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Greyhound,  and  1  didn't  take  it. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  the  training  you  got  when  you  first  started.  You  mentioned 
about  the  route.  What  about  driving  the  bus  itself?  What  was  the  training  that  you  went 
through? 
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Zorman:      The  training  when  you  first  started,  oh,  they  put  you  on  the  bus,  take  you  on  the  street, 

but  you  didn't  pick  up  no  passengers.  Just  go  over  the  route  and  stop  at  the  stops  and  rate 
the  routes.  Then  they  took  us  out  on  a  flat  spot  there  in  Emeryville  and  tested  us  to  see 
how  close  we  could  get  to  the  curb  and  stuff  like  that.  And  they'd  put  beer  cans,  or 
whatever  cans  they  could  get,  out  on  the  flat  there,  and  you  had  to  drive  between  them 
without  smashing  the  cans.  They  judged  you  by  a  lot  of  that  stuff,  to  see  whether  you  can 
handle  the  equipment  or  not. 

McCreery:  Then  you  mentioned  it  was  shifting  and  all  that. 
Zorman:      Yes,  you  had  to  shift. 
McCreery:  Was  that  hard  to  learn? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  It  comes  to  you.  You  grind  the  gears  a  little  bit  and  stuff  like  that,  but  you  get 
onto  it  after  a  while. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  hardest  part  of  driving  when  you  first  learned? 

Zorman:      The  hardest  part  is  to  keep  it  on  the  route,  you  know,  keep  on  time.  They  only  give  you  a 
few  minutes  from  point  to  point,  see,  and  you  had  to  be  within  that  time  for  the 
passengers  to  board  your  bus.  If  you  didn't,  you're  either  going  to  be~if  you're  too  late, 
then  the  people  that  are  on  your  bus  aren't  going  to  make  a  connection  on  the  next  bus, 
and  they're  going  to  miss  it.  So  it's  all  set  up  on  time.  If  it's  not  set  on  the  right  time,  then 
you're  going  to  run  into  trouble.  Today,  the  system  is  way  off. 

McCreery:  But  you  didn't  have  too  much  trouble  driving  the  bus  itself? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  No,  because  I  could  already  drive  a  car.  That  was  the  main  thing,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  That  surely  helped.  I  was  reading  that  the  same  year  you  started,  1946,  was  the  year  that 
the  National  City  Lines  took  over.  Do  you  know  much  about  that? 

Zorman:      No.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  they  came  out  of  back  East  someplace,  and  they  took  over, 
and  they  just—I  guess  moneywise  that's  where  they  fell  in.  National  City  Lines  didn't 
change  the  system  any.  The  only  thing  that  they  did  improve  was  the  equipment,  the 
buses  and  that.  They  bought  better  buses,  they  kept  them  up  better  and  in  better  shape, 
and  stuff  like  that.  And  they  bought  more  buses  so  that  you  could  have  more  buses  on 
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each  line  so  you  wouldn't  be  hauling  passengers  right  up  to  the  doorway,  standees,  you 
know.  You  put  forty,  fifty  people  on  the  bus  when  you  don't  have  that  many  seats.  So  it 
made  a  difference. 

McCreery:  Did  they  change  the  wages  any? 

Zorman:      Well,  eventually  they  did,  after  each  contract  [the  drivers]  maybe  got  25  cents  [more]  or 
whatever  an  hour. 

McCreery:  But  the  National  City  part  didn't  make  that  much  of  a  difference  in  your  work? 

Zorman:      No,  not  in  the  work.  It  did  in  the  moneywise,  yes.  When  I  first  started,  I  hadn't  worked 
very  long  when  National  City  Lines  took  over,  but  then  I  understood  too  at  that  time 
there  were  three  fellows  that  owned  the  bus  company  way  back  there.  I  guess  they  didn't 
want  to  spend  all  their  money  on  that  equipment  and  that,  so  they  did  the  best  they  could 
with  what  they  had.  But  they  got  a  lifetime  job  out  of  it;  they  couldn't  fire  them 
regardless  of  what  they  did  until  they  retired  or  passed  on. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  who  they  were?  Do  you  remember  the  names? 

Zorman:      [pause]  Right  offhand,  no,  no.  No,  1  forgot  them.  There  were  three  of  them.  One  of 
them,  he  just  passed  away  about  a  year  ago. 

McCreery:  Once  you  chose  the  buses  to  drive,  rather  than  the  streetcars  and  so  on,  did  you  ever  have 
any  idea  of  switching? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes.  Every  three  months  they  have  a  sign-up  for  that.  You  can  change,  different 

routes.  They  put  it  up  on  a  board  and  you  look  at  it  and  you  know  what  it  is,  and  you  sign 
on  any  of  the  routes  that  they  have  every  three  months.  Sometimes  it  goes  a  little  longer, 
but  then  you  can  change.  You  don't  have  to  stay  on  the  same  route.  And  if  you  find  a 
route  that  you  like,  then  you  re-sign,  and  re-sign  again  and  again.  See,  I  signed  on  one 
just  before  I  retired.  I  was  on  it  for  eighteen  years,  the  same  route  in  San  Leandro. 

McCreery:  What  number? 

Zorman:      Fifty-five.  I  hauled  kids-babies,  I  should  say.  They  growed  already,  and  then  it  was  out 
of  high  school  and  riding  by  bus.  Then  1  had  one  gal,  she  rode  with  me  for  years,  and  she 
turned  [out]  to  be  a  bus  driver. 
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McCreery:  Maybe  you  inspired  her. 


Zorman:      I  don't  know,  but  that  was  really  something  on  that  one.  That  was  the  only  one  that  I-but 
there's  even  people  today,  if  I  happen  to  be  down  in  San  Leandro,  off  of  Davis  Street  or 
something,  and  some  of  them  still  remember  me.  Because  I  knew  them  all.  I  did  some  of 
them  some  favors  too,  you  know.  That  always  helps. 

McCreery:  Like  what? 

Zorman:       [laughs]  Stop  in  the  middle  of  the  coach  stops  and  let  them  off  so  they  wouldn't  have  to 
walk  from  stop  to  stop,  and  picked  them  up  in  the  middle  of  the  coach  stops,  and 
everything,  which  was  illegal.  The  company  says,  "No,  you  don't  do  those  things." 
Because  if  you  had  an  accident  then  you're  charged  with  it;  it's  your  fault.  They  have  no 
insurance  on  that  kind  of  stuff. 


McCreery:  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  tell  me  who  was  your  supervisor  when  you  first  started,  back 
in  '46.  Do  you  remember  who  that  was?  Or  was  there  a  whole  group  of  supervisors? 

Zorman:      Well,  you  see,  supervisors,  they  have  a  certain  number  out  on  the  street,  checking.  You 
really  didn't  have  one;  you  had  whatever  was  out  there  on  that  particular  route  that  you 
were  on,  and  he  covered  just  so  much  of  the  area.  Sometimes  you  never  seen  him,  you 
never  seen  him.  So  I  wouldn't  really  know  on  that,  which  one-who  was  who  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  So  it  was  a  pretty  independent  job  once  you  started  your  shift? 

Zorman:      Right.  It  was  independent.  You  kept  your  mouth  shut;  you  kept  your  eyes  open;  you  kept 
your  nose  clean;  you  never  had  no  problem. 

McCreery:  What  hours  did  you  work  at  the  beginning,  in  the  forties? 

Zorman:      Well,  I  used  to  go  to  work  around  five-thirty,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  work 
maybe  three  or  four  hours.  I'd  be  off  around  nine-thirty,  ten  o'clock,  then  I'd  go  back 
again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  work  until  six  o'clock  or  six-thirty  at  night.  If 
you  signed  on  that  route  that's  what  you  did  for  the  three  months,  or  whatever  the  length 
of  the  sign-up  was. 
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Then  they  have  what  they  call  trippers  today,  they  had  trippers  then,  too.  They  have 
extra  trips  that  you  had  to  make  after  your  regular  run,  and  maybe  go  to  San  Francisco, 
bring  a  load  of  passengers  back  to  this  side  of  the  bay,  and  take  them  home,  and  then  you 
went  back  home  again.  So  sometimes  you  worked  twelve  hours,  otherwise  eight  hours.  I 
was  only  working  four-and-a-half  hours  for  years.  I  worked  in  the  morning,  a  couple 
hours,  then  I  worked  in  the  afternoon  a  couple  hours  because  of  the  split.  But  you  were 
guaranteed  eight  hours  a  day. 

McCreery:  Were  most  of  the  shifts  split  like  that? 

Zorman:      No,  no,  just  a  certain  number  of  them.  They  do  that  to  fill  in  where  the  regular  man 

works  at  eight  hours  or  nine  hours  and  the  bus  is  only  going  to  stay  out  there  for  maybe 
eighteen  hours,  so  they  put  a  short  trip  in  there  and  put  another  piece  on  the  same  run 
early  in  the  morning,  to  fill  in.  Because  some  of  these  routes  have  two  and  three  buses 
over  the  route  and  they  run  every  twenty  minutes  or  every  thirty  minutes,  so  they  have  to 
have  extra  buses  out  there  for  that. 

McCreery:  You  said  you  were  mainly  in  downtown  Oakland  at  the  beginning. 

Zorman:      When  I  first  started,  yes. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  what  the  downtown  was  like  in  those  days. 

Zorman:      It  was  sure  different  than  what  it  is  today.  Well,  I  worked  off  of  Broadway  there  for  a 
little  while. 

McCreery:  What  was  your  route  number? 

Zorman:      Fifty-one  or  58. 1  think  it's  the  same  numbers  today. 

McCreery:  I  know  the  51  for  sure. 

Zorman:      Yes,  and  58,  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  was  the  same  route,  but  it  went  to  a  little  different 

area;  when  it  left  Oakland,  it  went  over  to  Alameda.  See,  51,  58,  runs  through  Alameda, 
through  Oakland,  and  then  it  ends  up  in  Berkeley  someplace  now,  I  think.  Because  I 
haven't  been  in  the  buses. 

McCreery:  Not  lately,  huh? 
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Zorman:      No. 

McCreery:  So  the  downtown  routes,  were  those  pretty  heavily  used? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes.  Yes,  because  you  had  all  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bus  companies  coming  into 

Broadway,  downtown  Oakland-almost  every  bus.  It's  like  one's  coming  from  Richmond, 
one's  coming  from  Berkeley,  one's  coming  from  Alameda,  one's  coming  from  San 
Leandro,  Hayward.  They  all  congregated  in  downtown  Oakland. 

McCreery:  Kind  of  a  hub? 

Zorman:  Yes,  yes. 

McCreery:  Did  you  live  in  Oakland  also? 

Zorman:  No,  I  lived  in  Alameda.  I  lived  in  a  rooming  house  when  I  first  came  to  California. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  get  to  work? 

Zorman:      They  had  a  bus  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  through  the  area  to  pick  you  up  to 
take  you  to  work.  I  used  to  get  up  around  three  o'clock,  catch  the  bus,  get  down  to  the 
yard  where  I  am  supposed  to  pick  up  my  bus.  Sometimes  I  was  two,  three  hours  early, 
and  I  just  sat  around  and  dozed  and  what  have  you  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  work. 

McCreery:  Where  was  the  yard  at  that  time? 

Zorman:      Forty-fifth  and  San  Pablo.  They  only  had  one  yard  when  I  first  started. 

McCreery:  I  was  wondering,  like  so  many  places  during  the  war  the  bus  system  hired  some  women 
drivers  for  the  first  time.  Were  many  of  those  left  by  the  time  you  came  after  the  war? 

Zorman:      There  were  quite  a  few  driving. 
McCreery:  Really? 

Zorman:      Yes,  a  lot  of  them.  In  fact,  they-I  don't  know  how  many  that  were  driving  when  I  started. 
They  were  already  driving,  a  lot  of  them  did,  and  there's  a  lot  of  them  today,  too. 
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McCreery:  But  I  wonder,  did  that  change  the  work  environment  at  all,  or  make  a  difference  to 
anything? 

Zorman:      No.  You  mind  your  own  business.  You  come  in  there  and  you  pay-you  come  into  the 

division-what  they  call  the  gilley  room,  you  picked  up  your  run,  it's  got  the  run-it's  got 
the  bus  number  on  the  sheet  of  paper  there.  You  go  get  in  that  bus  and  you  were  on  your 
way.  You  were  all  on  your  own;  nobody  helped  you  out,  unless  you  got  really  stuck  and 
you  couldn't  find  the  bus,  or  the  bus  wouldn't  start  or  something  like  that.  That's 
something  different.  You  call,  and  the  mechanic  would  either  try  to  start  it.  If  he 
couldn't,  they'd  give  you  another  one.  No,  the  women  didn't  interfere,  no.  They  did  their 
job  and  you  did  your  job. 

McCreery:  When  you  were  out  driving  on  your  own  every  day,  how  did  you  get  to  know  other 
drivers?  In  the  gilley  room? 

Zorman:      In  the  gilley  room.  Because  a  lot  of  them—well,  I  used  to  go  down  in  the  gilley.  I'd  get 
there  twenty,  thirty  minutes  [early],  sometimes  more.  And  we'd  sit  around  and  chat,  and 
what  happened  during  the  day  yesterday,  and  had  any  problems,  and  any~you  know,  just 
general  conversation. 

McCreery:  Did  you  learn  much  from  the  other  drivers,  or  did  you  have  to  learn  it  all  yourself? 

Zorman:      No,  you  learned  from  the  other  drivers.  They  were  all  willing  to  help.  They  give  you  a 
schedule  like,  and  you  went  by  the  schedule.  And  if  you  weren't  sure  on  a  schedule,  you 
could  ask  the  dispatcher;  he  would  help  you  out.  If  he  couldn't  do  it,  one  of  the  drivers 
that  already  worked  that  run  previously,  he  could  tell  you  the  problems,  and  then  you 
could  pick  it  up  from  there.  Oh  no,  they  were  all  willing  to  help.  Everybody  was  willing, 
oh  yes,  because  you  didn't  have  to  go  out  there  in  the  blind,  no.  No,  it  was  well 
organized. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  what  did  you  think  of  this  as  a  place  to  work? 

Zorman:      Oh,  I  liked  it,  when  I  got  going.  At  first  it  was-excuse  me--whether  I  was  going  to  make 
it  or  not,  but  after  I  got  in  the  routes  and  everything  I  enjoyed  it.  I  enjoyed  driving  with 
the  people.  I  never  had  no  problems  with  any  of  them. 


McCreery:  Did  you  enjoy  the  passengers,  too? 
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Zorman:      Yes.  You  get  some  passengers,  they  give  you  a  little  bit  of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that,  but 
you  let  it  pass  on,  and  don't  let  it  bother  you,  don't  go  any  farther  than  that.  Just  say, 
"Yes,  ma'am"  or,  "No,  sir,"  whatever  they  said  to  you.  You  know  you  didn't  like  it,  but 
you  still  took  it  as  a  joke,  that's  how  I  used  to  take  it. 

McCreery:  I'm  sure  you  saw  a  lot  of  the  same  people  every  day. 

Zorman:      Every  day,  the  same  ones,  the  same  time.  You've  seen  the  same  ones  running  to  catch  the 
bus  every  day.  You've  seen  the  same  ones  sitting  at  the  coach  stops  as  you  do  right  now, 
[laughs]  just  a'runnin'  and  a'wavin',  and  you're  about  halfway  in  between  the  stops.  I 
just  slowed  down  a  little  bit  and  let  them  run  a  little  farther,  and  then  I'd  stop  and  pick 
them  up.  Because  if  you  stop  and  pick  them  up,  like  I  said  before,  and  you're  not  at  the 
coach  stop,  and  they  fall  down,  then  they  turn  around  and  blame  you  for  it,  because  you 
didn't  stop  for  them.  There's  always  something. 

McCreery:  It's  a  fine  line  between  following  the  rules  and  keeping  the  passengers  happy. 

Zorman:      Right.  If  you  keep  the  passengers  happy,  you've  got  everything  done.  That's  the  main 
thing. 

McCreery:  I'm  interested  in  your  work  day,  because  of  the  way  it  was  split  up,  morning  and 

afternoon.  Could  you  tell  me  just  a  little  bit  more  about  what  a  typical  day  was  like, 
because  you  said  you  started  usually  really  early?  You  got  down  there,  well,  in  the 
beginning,  from  Alameda  and  everything.  So  what  time  would  you  actually  start  driving? 

Zorman:      Well,  five  o'clock,  five-thirty.  You  see,  I'd  work  the  extra-what  they  have  is  an  extra 
board  down  there.  They  have  extra  drivers  that  sit  down  there  in  case  the  regular  driver 
doesn't  show  up  for  work.  Then  the  dispatcher  will  dispatch  that  run  out  to  an  extra  man 
that's  sitting  there,  and  they  have  what  they  call  a  point  man.  The  first  point  man  starts 
his  round,  I  think-now  I  don't  know  when  it  starts,  but  it  used  to  start  at  four  o'clock  in 
morning.  And  they'd  have  one  man  at  four  o'clock,  four-thirty,  five  o'clock  down  the 
line,  until  the  peak  hour  was  over  with,  and  then  they  didn't  worry  about  a  point  man 
then.  Then  he  would  take  it  and  do  the  route  the  next  day.  And  he  gets  paid  as  long  as 
he's-when  his  point  time  started.  If  his  point  time  started  at  four  o'clock  and  he  didn't 
go  to  work,  and  they  finally  put  him  on  a  run  at  six  o'clock,  he  got  paid  the  two  hours  in 
there,  plus  the  regular  run. 


McCreery:  So  it's  a  good  way  to  make  some  extra  money? 
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Zorman:  Yes.  Another  thing,  point  man,  too-you  learn  all  the  routes.  Maybe  you  don't  go  on  the 
second  route  two  days  in  a  row.  Every  day's  a  different  route,  and  you  had  to  learn  them 
all. 

McCreery:  That  would  take  a  while. 

Zorman:      Yes.  I  think  I  got  my  route  book  that  I  had  when  I  started  down  at  my  garage.  I  never 
threw  it  away.  I  kept  it,  yes.  [laughs]  And  I  got  my  first  paycheck  stub,  when  I  first 
started.  I  think  the  last  time  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  $42  and  something  for  a  week. 

McCreery:  When  you  would  start  the  split  shift  then,  you'd  actually  start  driving  around  five-thirty 
or  six  o'clock,  then  how  many  routes  would  you  complete  before  you  got  off  a  couple 
hours  later? 

Zorman:      Well,  you  stayed  on  the  same  route.  Maybe  you  made  two  round  trips  or  three  round 
trips.  Then  you  went  in  the  yard.  Then  you  come  back  out  again  in  the  afternoon.  You 
wouldn't  come  on  the  same  route  as  you  did  in  the  morning;  you'd  come  out  on  a 
different  route. 

McCreery:  Why  is  that? 

Zorman:      That's  the  way  they  had  it  figured  out  to  cover  the  slack  that  they  didn't  have  no  drivers 
for,  or  routes,  whatever  see?  Like  I'd  said  before,  the  regular  man  will  work  for  eight  or 
nine  hours  straight.  Then  the  bus  is  only  going  to  stay  out  there  for  two  or  three  hours,  so 
that's  where  they  put  the  extra  trip  in-they  make  it  all  one  route.  And  you're  paid  from 
the  time  you  go  out  in  the  morning  until  you  come  in  at  night.  Even  when  you're  off  in 
between  you  get  paid  for  that. 

McCreery:  Eight  hours,  say? 

Zorman:      Or  whatever.  Then  they  go  by  the  spread  time.  If  the  spread  goes  over  eleven-and-a-half 
hours,  then  they  pay  you  spread  time,  and  that's  above  your  eight  hours. 

McCreery:  Spread  time's  just  for  the  extra,  or  for  the  whole  thing? 

Zorman:      That's  because  of  the  split  in  the  middle.  They  have  to  pay  you,  even  today.  But  they 
don't  have  very  many  of  them  now.  Most  of  them  are  seven,  eight  hours  work  time. 
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Some  of  the  drivers  today  are  working  ten,  twelve  hours  a  day,  but  they're  making  good 
money  today-what  they  call  good  money. 

McCreery:  It's  a  whole  different  system.  I  brought  along  today  something  that  I  borrowed.  This  is  an 
old  Key  System  operator's  manual.2 1  wondered,  did  they  give  you  something  like  that 
when  you  came  to  work  there?  Do  you  remember  this  kind  of  thing? 

Zorman:  No,  I  don't  have  one  of  these,  no.  I  do  have  one  on  the  contract,  but  this  one,  no.  I  think 
this  one  here  you  had  to  turn  back  in  or  something.  But  I  don't  know,  really.  I've  never 
run  into  this  one.  See,  this  one  here  looked  like  it  was  a  trainman,  worked  on  the  trains. 
Maybe  I'm  wrong.  Or  streetcars. 

McCreery:  That  could  be.  Yes,  I  wasn't  told. 
Zorman:      See,  I  go  by  the  route. 

McCreery:  Route  199,  for  example.  And  this  was  published  in  the  forties,  so  maybe  they  weren't 
using  these  anymore. 

Zorman:      They  might  have  quit  using  them  too,  yes. 

McCreery:  I  just  wondered  if  you  remembered  being  given  any  list  of  rules,  or  was  there  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on-? 

Zorman:      There  was  rules,  there  was  rules.  We  had  a  book  on  rules,  yes.  But  then,  when  they 
changed  from  the  old  Key  System-bus  route,  and  then  they  changed  to  National  City 
Lines,  their  rules  were  changed  too,  see,  and  then  you  had  to  go  by  them. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  what  the  changes  were? 

Zorman:      No. 

McCreery:  Just  little  things? 

Zorman:      Just  some  little  things  that  you  didn't  have  to  worry  about  as  long  as  you  did  your  job. 


2Key  System:  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Operating  Department,  Effective  January  1 ,  1 940 
(Revised  January  1,  1945). 
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McCreery:  You  mentioned  how  you  picked  up  the  schedule.  Did  they  call  it  a  paddle  then,  or  did 
that  come  later? 

Zorman:      No,  that  was  a  paddle,  that  same~what  I  said  before.  A  schedule,  a  schedule  was  the 
same— paddle  is  a  block,  I'd  say  maybe  half  of  this  here— 

McCreery:  Half  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Zorman:      It  would  have  the  times  and  all  the  way  through  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  time  it 

went  in  the  yard.  This  is  what  you  would  go  by,  the  paddle.  If  it  said  9:12  here,  and  then 
the  next  point  it  would  say  9:25,  you  had  to  be  [there]  at  9:25  if  it  was  possible,  unless 
you  start  dragging  your  feet  and  you  didn't  want  to  keep  the  schedule. 

McCreery:  Where  did  you  put  this  while  you  were  driving? 

Zorman:      Right  up  in  the  front.  In  the  front  of  the  bus,  by  the  driver's  face. 

McCreery:  Like  they  do  now? 

Zorman:      Same  thing,  yes.  But  after  a  driver's  been  on  it  for  any  length  of  time  he  just  about 
memorizes  it  and  he  doesn't  even  look  at  it.  He  just  looks  at  his  watch  and  he  knows 
where  he's  at. 

McCreery:  How  often  did  they  change  the  schedules  and  the  times  that  you  had  to  be  there? 

Zorman:      They  never  changed  it  unless  they  changed  the  whole  route.  The  times  went  the  same, 
unless  they  added  another  bus  and  they  changed  it  so  the  buses  would  run  closer 
together.  That's  when  they  would  change  the  paddles.  Other  than  that,  no,  the  same  one. 
Even  today,  they  go  over— you  read  one  and  it's  the  same  thing  every  day.  It  might  go  on 
for  years  if  they  don't  change  anything. 

McCreery:  Were  there  certain  operators  who  had  a  reputation  as  being  the  best  drivers  or  anything 
like  that? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes,  they  graded  you  by  that. 
McCreery:  What  was  the  grading  system? 
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Zorman:      I  really  don't  know  how  they  did  that.  The  awards  and  stuff  like  that,  they  went  by  your- 
the  way  you  showed  up  and  how  you  dressed  and  your  schedules,  if  you  got  any 
complaints,  because  passengers  would  turn  you  in  for  certain  things,  if  you  didn't  do  this 
or  didn't  do  that.  Then  maybe  the  supervisor  would  catch  you  out  on  the  road  if  you're 
ahead  of  schedule,  or  if  you're  way  behind  time,  he's  got  to  report  all  of  that  stuff  too, 
see? 

McCreery:  So  they  had  a  record  of  everything  you've  done  and  how  you  operated  in  your  job,  so 
they  would  know  that? 

Zorman:      Yes.  Do  you  want  me  to  show  you  my  awards? 
McCreery:  Oh,  sure,  I'd  love  to. 
[tape  interruption] 

McCreery:  There  are  various  safe  driver  awards  up  on  the  wall  in  there.  I'll  ask  you  to  talk  about  that 
in  a  minute.  I  just  wonder  about  some  of  the  passengers  that  you  knew  over  the  years.  It 
sounds  like  you  saw  a  lot  of  the  same  people  over  and  over  again.  Were  there  any  certain 
favorites  that  you  really  got  to  know  or  anything  like  that? 

Zorman:      No,  no,  you  couldn't-you  weren't  supposed  to  do  that. 
McCreery:  Don't  talk  too  much? 

Zorman:      Oh,  well,  they  say  you  interfere  with  the  drivers  too  much  if  you  get  in  a  conversation. 
You  forget  that  you're  driving  the  bus,  and  you  look  off  when  you're  not  supposed  to, 
and  stuff  like  that.  But  they  never  frowned  on  it,  no.  I  guess  a  lot  of  them  did,  we  talked. 
There  was  a  couple  of  them  that  I  used  to  tease  all  the  time  every  time  that  they  got  on 
the  bus,  and  they'd  tease  me  back  and  stuff  like  that.  We  got  to  know  quite  a  few  that 
way.  I  enjoyed  it. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  like  you  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  them. 
Zorman:      Never  did,  no.  Not  that  way,  no. 

McCreery:  When  you  first  started  under  the  Key  System/National  City  Lines  in  1946,  was  the  union 
in  place  already? 
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Zorman:      Yes. 

McCreery:  And  the  operators  were  automatically  in  it?  How  did  that  work? 

Zorman:      It  worked  right  in.  There  were  no  changes.  They  accepted  us  and  we  paid  the  dues  or 

whatever  it  was,  and  that  was  it.  It  worked  on  the  same  way  from  National  City  Lines  to 
AC  Transit  done  the  same  thing,  see. 

McCreery:  Were  you  ever  particularly  active  in  the  union? 
Zorman:      No,  no,  no.  No,  I  never  got  involved  in  that.  [laughs] 

McCreery:  I  wanted  to  ask  about  a  particular  thing  in  the  fifties,  and  that  was  a  long  two-month 

strike  in  1953.  Do  you  remember  that  one,  and  can  you  tell  me  a  little  about  what  caused 
it? 

Zorman:      Well,  I  didn't  do  nothing  [during  the  strike],  see.  I  didn't  look  for  no  job  or  nothing.  And 
later  on  would  come  another  one,  like  I  said,  the  one  that  was  eighty-eight  days.  I  worked 
for  Pacific  Coast  Aggregates  driving  a  dump  truck.  I  worked  until  they  settled  the  strike 
and  then  I  went  back  to  work  with  AC  Transit,  or  Key  System  it  was  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  But  you  would  always  find  other  work  if  you  could? 

Zorman:      If  you  really  wanted  to.  They  let  us  do  that  [during  a  strike].  As  long  as  you  didn't  go 
back  to  driving  a  bus.  You  couldn't  go  back  driving  a  bus  because  you'd  be  against  the 
contract.  Any  other  job  you  want  to  go-a  lot  of  them  went  to  cab  driving,  and  other  ones 
went  for  different  jobs.  Some  of  them  never  came  back,  too.  They  figured  it  was  a  better 
job,  so  they  just  stayed.  But  very  few.  Most  of  them  come  all  back. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  that  particular  strike  in  1953?  My  notes  say  it  was  seventy-six  days 
long. 

Zorman:      I  didn't  do  nothing  on  that  one. 

McCreery:  Did  you  find  other  work,  do  you  remember? 

Zorman:      No,  I  just  got  what  the  union  paid  us.  I  don't  remember  what  they  paid  us,  but  it  wasn't 
very  much  a  week. 
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McCreery:  I'm  just  wondering  if  you  remember  kind  of  what  caused  the  strike  to  happen? 

Zorman:      Money,  moneywise. 
McCreery:  The  usual  thing? 

Zorman:      Yes,  that's  what  it  is,  yes.  In  fact,  all  of  them  was  the  same  thing.  It  was,  moneywise,  yes. 
We  wanted  more  money  which,  that's  even  today,  same  thing. 

McCreery:  I  read  that  the  Key  System  stopped  running  trains  over  the  bridge  in  the  late  fifties,  1958 
I  think.  Do  you  remember  very  much  about  what  people  thought  of  that?  Was  that  a  big 
deal  in  the  community? 

Zorman:      It  was  at  that  time,  yes.  They  didn't  like  it  at  all.  They  wanted  it  to  stay.  I  guess  you  hear 
today,  they  wished  they  would  have  stayed  instead  of  eliminating  it,  because  it  would 
have  been  out  farther  ahead.  But,  as  it  was,  BART  took  over,  went  under  the  water,  and 
it's  working  just  as  well.  But  I  guess  they  figured  it  would  have  been  cheaper  if  they 
would  have  just  stayed  where  it  was  at. 

McCreery:  What  did  you  think?  Did  you  care  one  way  or  the  other? 
Zorman:      It  didn't  bother  me,  no.  It  didn't  bother  me. 
McCreery:  Of  course  you  weren't  crossing  the  bay. 
Zorman:      I  wasn't  interested  in  that.  No,  I  wasn't  interested  in  that. 

McCreery:  And  I  wonder  about  when  they  became  an  all-bus  fleet  and  did  away  with  the  streetcars 
and  all  the  other  stuff.  What  do  you  think  that  did  to  the  company?  What  change  did  that 
bring? 

Zorman:      Well,  I  don't  know,  really,  because  it  didn't  affect  the  bus  drivers,  because  it  was  just 
more  drivers,  more  buses,  and  they  just  took  over  where  the  streetcars  had  to  leave  off. 

McCreery:  For  you,  it's  not  that  big  a  change? 

Zorman:      It  wasn't  no  change  to  me  at  all.  I  did  the  same  thing,  worked  the  same  route,  the  same 
place,  when  it  changed  over. 
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McCreery:  I  just  wondered  if  it  was  a  big  deal  in  the  company? 

Zorman:      It  might  have  that  I  don't  know  about.  I  don't  know  about  it. 

McCreery:  I  wondered  also,  do  you  remember  how  you  first  heard  that  the  Key  System  was  going  to 
be  sold  and  was  going  to  turn  into  AC  Transit? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  I  don't  remember  that. 

McCreery:  Or  what  happened?  Or  how  you  heard  about  it? 

Zorman:       No. 

McCreery:  Because  the  new  district  didn't  actually  start  up  until  October  of  1960.  Of  course  they 
had  the  plans  going  on— 

Zorman:      Way  before  that,  yes. 

McCreery:  I  just  was  wondering,  what  were  the  operators  saying  about  that  at  the  time? 

Zorman:      The  bus  drivers,  it  didn't  hurt  them  at  all,  because  they  weren't  going  to  change.  They 
gained  nothing  by  it.  In  fact,  it  worked  out  the  same  way.  The  only  thing  is,  the  new 
operators  that  were  coming  in,  they  had  a  problem  to  readjust  from  streetcars  to  driving  a 
bus,  and  they  had  to  learn  the  training  process  on  that.  Because  streetcars,  you  only  have 
that  one  lever,  and  the  bus  you  have  all  this  other  stuff  to  contend  with. 

McCreery:  That  would  be  a  big  change. 

Zorman:      It  is,  yes.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  change  there.  They  accepted  it.  Some  of  them  griped; 
they  didn't  want  to  lose  the  streetcars  because  they  had  a  good  route,  I  guess.  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  the  streetcars,  because  I  didn't  get  involved  in  that. 

McCreery:  I  guess  some  of  the  routes  stayed  the  same  for  the  buses,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Zorman:      Yes.  And  the  trains—now  the  trains  went  out  East  Fourteenth,  and  the  buses  went  right 
alongside  of  them.  Sometimes  you'd  have  to  be  careful  when  the  trains  come  by  that 
they're  going  to  stop.  You  know  where  they're  going  to  stop,  and  you  have  to  be  ready  to 
either  go  around  them  before  the  doors  open  or  stop  and  let  the  people  out.  And  they 
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went  along  all  the  way  into  Havenscourt  [Boulevard].  Then  when  they  got  off  of  the  East 
Fourteenth  it  was  a  little  bit  easier  for  you.  You  didn't  have  to  contend  with  them,  see. 
But  sometimes  it's  just  you  and  him  back  and  forth,  who's  going  to  get  to  the  next  point 
first?  And  the  schedule-you've  got  to  follow  the  same  schedule.  So  if  you  had  to  stop 
extra  times  you're  going  to  be  late,  there's  no  question  about  it,  see? 

McCreery:  So  you  had  to  kind  of  figure  out  how  to  work  all  this,  didn't  you? 
Zorman:      Yes.  If  you  were  on  that  particular  line,  yes. 

McCreery:  Were  there  any  other  changes  when  the  AC  Transit  took  over  in  1960?  Anything  else  that 
was  different  about  your  daily  life  because  of  that? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  No,  same  thing. 

McCreery:  One  of  the  big  differences,  of  course,  is  it  became  a  public-owned  company,  system, 
instead  of  private.  Did  that  mean  anything  to  you? 

Zorman:      Never  bothered  us.  Never  had  no  affect  on  us  at  all,  no. 

McCreery:  And  everybody  could  keep  their  jobs? 

Zorman:      Right.  They  accepted  the  union.  Everything  went,  no  trouble. 

McCreery:  Did  you  eventually  start  branching  out  of  downtown  Oakland  in  the  routes  that  you 
wanted? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes. 

McCreery:  I  know  you  said  that  sometimes  you'd  fill  in  and  you'd  drive  all  over  the  East  Bay. 

Zorman:      Right,  that's  when  I  filled  in,  when  I  was  on  the  extra  board.  When  you  sign  on  the  extra 
board  you  don't  have  no  particular  routes,  you  have  all  the  routes,  and  you  go  to  work. 
They'll  assign  you-every  day  is  a  different  time.  And  then  there's  a  certain  number  of 
routes  that  they  don't  have  regular  drivers  for,  and  you  have  to  work  one  of  them  one 
day.  Then  the  next  day  maybe  you  go  back  on  point  again,  or  they'll  give  you  another 
route  on  some  other  line  that  they  haven't  filled.  The  dispatcher  has  that  job,  to  fill  all  the 
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routes  every  day.  And  the  sheet  comes  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  you  look  and  see  what 
you  have  for  the  next  day. 

McCreery:  Were  some  of  the  dispatchers  better  than  others? 

Zorman:      Well,  they  treated  you  better,  let's  put  it  that  way.  The  other  ones  didn't  treat  you  very 

good,  [laughs]  The  ones  that  I  had  were  fairly  all  good  ones,  but  I  had  one  dispatcher  was 
really,  really  good  to  me.  He  couldn't  do  no  harm  to  me  at  all.  He  did  me  a  lot  of  times 
some  real  good  choices.  I  wouldn't  mention  no  names  though. 

McCreery:  You  don't  want  to,  okay.  You  don't  have  to. 

Zorman:      He  used  to  give  me  extra  days  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday,  because  I  used  to  work 

sometimes  seven  days  a  week.  I  did  it  for  a  long  time  when  I  first  got  married,  yes.  Try  to 
get  a  little  extra  money,  try  to  get  ahead.  I'd  tell  him  and  he'd  fix  me  up  with  something 
not  so  hard  and  decent  hours  and  stuff  like  that.  I  appreciated  it.  We'd  talk  about  it  every 
now  and  then,  even  still  today.  He's  retired  like  I  am.  Very  good  man. 

McCreery:  When  did  you  get  married,  Mr.  Zorman? 

Zorman:  We  got  married  in,  let's  see.  I  should  know  that,  huh?  Valentine's  Day,  19-.  [pause] 

McCreery:  You  just  had  an  anniversary? 

Zorman:  Yes,  forty-nine  years.  Go  back  forty-nine  years.  That  would  be  1953. 


McCreery:  How  did  you  meet  your  wife? 


Zorman:       [laughs]  I  met  her  on  the  bus.  I  was  driving.  She  used  to  work  at  Twenty-third  Avenue  at 
a  paper  factory  down  there.  She  was  working  swing  shift.  I  was  working  the  80  line  at 
that  time,  and  I'd  pick  her  up  here  in  San  Leandro  and  take  her  down  to  Twenty-third 
Avenue.  And  then  she'd  ride.  In  the  evening,  I'd  pick  her  up  after  I  got  off  of  work  at  ten- 
thirty,  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

I  met  her  through  her  girlfriend.  I  tried  to  get  her  telephone  number  and  she  wouldn't 
give  it  to  me,  so  her  girlfriend  gave  it  to  me.  And  I  called  her  and  it  started  from  then  on. 
It  was  really,  really  something.  It  went  on  and  on  and  on.  I  kept  after  her  and  kept  after 
her,  and  then  finally  she  gave  in.  [laughs] 
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McCreery:  It  took  a  while? 

Zorman:      Yes.  Her  girlfriend  used  to  tease  her  and  tease  me  all  the  time.  But  her  girlfriend  passed 
on  now  a  few  years  ago.  Every  now  and  then  I'd  see  her  and  she'd  tell  me  about  it. 
[laughs] 

McCreery:  That's  a  nice  story.  What  were  your  favorite  routes  over  the  years?  I  know  you  liked  the 
one  down  here  that  you  did  the  last  eighteen  years. 

Zorman:       Yes,  yes.  Well,  really  I  didn't  have  any  favorite  ones,  because  it  was  all  about  the  same. 
You  had  a  certain  amount  to  do  and  it  worked  out  that  way.  I  went  on  this  route  here  on 
Davis  Street  because  it  was  easy.  It  wasn't  a  very  long  route,  and  I  get  it  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  I'd  have  ten  or  twenty  minutes  to  just  relax. 

McCreery:  What  number  was  that? 

Zorman:      Fifty-five.  It's  still  55  today,  but  it  works  different  today.  They  go  just  a  couple  of  the 

streets  different  than  they  did  when  I  was  on  it.  But  the  other  ones  in  general,  all  of  them 
about  the  same.  I  worked  a  lot  of  runs  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  brought  them  to  this 
side.  I  brought  them  into  Castro  Valley,  into  Hayward,  into  Alameda,  El  Cerrito,  out  that 
way,  Richmond.  I  worked  them  all.  I  changed  just  to  see  what  the  outlook  was  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  see,  because  it  was  all  new  to  me  and  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about. 

McCreery:  A  little  variety? 

Zorman:  Yes.  So  I  fell  on  this  55,  stayed  there. 

McCreery:  Did  the  management  change  over  the  years  in  a  way  that  would  affect  the  operators? 

Zorman:  No,  no.  The  management  was  the  same  thing.  It's  still  the  same  thing. 

McCreery:  Was  that  okay  with  you? 

Zorman:  Yes. 
## 
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McCreery:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  now  a  little  bit  about  how  the  work  force  changed  over  the  years.  We 
talked  about  how  there  were  already  plenty  of  women  drivers  when  you  came  after  the 
war.  At  some  point  did  the  district  make  an  attempt  to  hire  more  women,  or  do  you 
remember  too  much  about  that? 

Zorman:      No.  They  didn't  do  that.  If  the  women  wanted  to,  they  were  hiring  them  right  along  with 
the  men.  Then  it  got  to  sort  of  a  slack  period  there  for  some  reason.  I  think  discrimination 
came  in  there  somewhere.  They  weren't  hiring  any  of  the  blacks  for  a  while  there,  and 
that  sort  of  stopped.  Now  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  they  hire  whatever  can  qualify,  and 
that's  it. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know,  did  the  training  and  the  testing  for  new  drivers,  did  that  change  very 
much? 

Zorman:      No,  same  thing.  You  had  to  go  through  it.  They  expected  you  to  qualify,  and  if  you  didn't 
you  had  to  keep  trying,  and  they  give  you  so  much  time,  and  that  was  it.  Then,  too,  after 
you  get  going  and  you're  out  on  the  route,  and  you  go-when  you  first  start  out  that 
you're  going  to  work  the  route  all  day  with  the  regular  driver.  He  puts  you  in  the  driver's 
seat,  and  he  sits  behind  you,  and  you  do  the  driving.  He'll  tell  you  on  certain  times  what 
to  do.  He  mentions  it  to  you,  especially  the  coach  stops,  that  you  pull  into  the  coach  stop, 
close  enough  to  the  curb,  so  the  passenger  doesn't  have  to  step  down  on  the  street.  They 
expect  you  to  come  into  the  coach  stop  smooth  and  slow,  and  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  or 
anything. 

I  had  one  driver,  a  woman  driver,  and  she  drove  with  me  most  of  the  day,  and  I  kept 
telling  her  to  stop  at  the  coach  stops,  don't  go  by  the  coach  stop.  And  she  would  go  by 
the  coach  stops  five  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  coach  stop,  so  then  the  passenger  would  have 
to  walk  that  ten  feet  or  whatever  it  was.  I  was  sorry  to  say  she  didn't  qualify  with  me,  so 
they  had  to  let  her  go. 

McCreery:  Were  you  in  a  certain  program  to  train  other  drivers,  or  did  everybody  do  that? 

Zorman:      No,  no,  certain  drivers.  They  went  by  your  safety  records  and  your  days  that  you  worked, 
that  you  didn't  slip  off  a  day  here  and  a  day  there.  They  went  by  that.  They  looked  at 
your  record,  your  safety  record,  and  they'd  see  how  you  operated.  And  they  checked  you 
out  on  different  things.  They  didn't  have  to  be  right  on  the  bus.  They  could  tell  by  your 
worksheet  and  stuff  like  that,  and  how  many  complaints  you  got.  If  you  got  quite  a  few 
complaints,  then  they  sort  of  said,  "No,  I  guess  he's  not  the  right  type." 
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McCreery:  Do  you  remember  who  invited  you  to  help  train  the  other  drivers? 

Zorman:      Every  route  that  you  went  on  there  was  a  regular  driver.  He  would  show  you  how  to  do 
it.  You  went  out  every  day  with  a  different  driver,  and  he  told  you  this  and  told  you  that, 
how  to  operate  and  stuff  like  that. 

McCreery:  So  once  you  got  good  and  were  well  established  you  were  always  training  other  drivers 
who  would  ride  with  you? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes.  Because  he  had  to  learn  the  route  too,  and  that  was  the  way  that  they  did  it. 
Then,  when  he  was  with  you,  he  had  his  sheet  and  the  names  of  the  streets,  the  coach 
stops,  and  all  of  that.  He  had  to  watch  that,  too.  Sooner  or  later  he  might  be  on  this  route 
by  his  self  with  nobody  to  help  him  and  he  would  have  to  go  by  the  sheet. 

McCreery:  Were  you  a  good  teacher? 

Zorman:  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  never  did  tell  me  anything,  [laughs]  I  never  had  no  trouble 
with  them,  none  of  them,  none  of  them,  no.  I  had  one  or  two  drivers  that  said,  "Well,  I 
guess  that's  it."  I  said,  "Oh,  you  made  it,  you  made  it.  You  did." 

McCreery:  I  wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  about  some  of  the  safety  issues  for  drivers?  What  were 
the  kinds  of  things  that  you  had  to  think  about  every  day? 

Zorman:      The  routes,  especially  on  the  road,  while  you're  moving,  you  have  to  be  careful  that  you 
don't  swerve  the  bus  too  fast,  you  don't  make  a  very  fast  stop.  You  make  a  smooth  stop 
so  the  passenger,  if  he  happens  to  stand  up  before  you  come  to  a  complete  stop,  you're 
not  going  to  knock  him  down.  Then  another  stop  is  when  you  get  ready  to  leave  again 
after  you  pick  the  passenger  up,  closed  the  door,  you  don't  just  beat  it  out.  You  take  it 
easy,  so  it  gives  him  a  chance,  or  her  a  chance,  to  just  get  in  her  seat  before  you  go  too 
fast. 

McCreery:  Then  you  talked  about  when  you  would  meet  the  streetcars.  What  about  the  other 
vehicles?  What  did  you  have  to  think  about  there? 

Zorman:      You  had  to  watch  for  them,  too.  Give  them  the  right  of  way.  But  sometimes  you'd  get 
aggravated  with  them  and  you  want  to  get  out  there,  but  it  doesn't  pay,  it  doesn't  pay, 
because  the  automobiles  are  not  going  to  give  you  the  right  of  way.  No,  they  don't  like  to 
be  behind  the  bus.  The  bus  is  going  to  stop  not  too  far  down  the  line,  and  they  don't  want 
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to  be  behind  you,  and  that's  why  they  go  around  you.  You  have  to  watch  them  very,  very, 
very  close. 

McCreery:  There  weren't  so  many  cars  on  the  road  when  you  started  out. 

Zorman:      No.  But  there  was  when  I  retired.  When  I  retired,  '85,  it  was  getting  busy.  But  everything 
was  automatic. 

McCreery:  Yes,  the  buses  were  different. 

Zorman:      Everything  was  different,  the  buses.  You  didn't  have  to  contend  with  the  change.  You 

never  had  to-no  money,  you  don't  touch  no  money  today  on  the  buses.  See,  it  all  goes  in 
the  vault.  The  hand  signals,  if  there's  the  buttons  on  the  floor  you  use  your  left  foot  for 
left  and  right  turns  and  stuff  like  that.  Then,  when  I  started,  you  had  to  use  your  hand: 
steering  wheel,  you  had  to  shift  gears,  close  the  door  and  everything,  see. 

McCreery:  But  it's  a  lot  different. 

Zorman:      It's  a  lot  different,  yes.  The  times  were  the  same.  The  running  time  was  the  same  thing. 
You  had  to  move  along  just  as  well.  They  go  out  in  a  car,  at  a  certain  speed  with  a  car, 
and  they  time  it,  and  they  put  the  schedule  the  same  way,  from  point  to  point. 

McCreery:  But  it's  different  in  a  car. 

Zorman:      They  go  according  to  the  speedometer,  the  same  thing.  If  it's  too  fast,  they  give  you  a 

couple  more  minutes  or  whatever  they  have  to  adjust  from  point  to  point.  And  that's  the 
way  they  do  it. 

McCreery:  Did  they  start  using  those  wheelchair  lifts  when  you  were  still  driving? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yes,  yes. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  when  that  started  and  what  you  had  to  learn? 

Zorman:      I  don't  know  how  far  back. 

McCreery:  I  think  it  was  the  seventies. 
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Zorman:      Somewhere  in  there,  yes. 

McCreery:  Certain  buses  had  them  and  certain  ones  didn't? 

Zorman:      Yes,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  buses  had  them.  On  the  main  lines  they  had  them 

mostly,  on  the  sidelines,  no.  The  buses  that  I  was  driving  didn't  have  any,  and  I  never  had 
no  call  for  them.  But  if  you  had  a  call  for  them,  then-even  now  they've  got  telephones 
on  the  buses  that  you  can  call  and  they  can  send  the  bus  out  if  you  need  it,  or  they  help 
you  off  the  bus  with  the  driver  and  the  supervisor  comes  and  helps  you  get  them  off,  or 
even  get  them  on,  too. 

McCreery:  Did  this  come  up  very  often? 

Zorman:      No,  I  never  ran  into  that  at  all.  Today,  they've  got  them  where  almost  every  one  of  the 

buses  have  that  lift.  Then  they  have  a  spot  now  in  the  front  of  the  bus  for  bicycles.  So  it's 
a  lot  of  changes  since  1  left.  But  I  never  had  any  of  that  to  worry  about,  because  I  never 
had  no  passengers  ride  like  that. 

McCreery:  Why  do  you  think  you  were  such  a  safe  driver?  How  did  you  do  that? 

Zorman:      [laughs]  I  have  no  answer  there.  I  just  watched  my  p's  and  q's.  I  was  never,  never  in  a 
hurry,  never.  If  I  was  late,  I  was  late.  I  felt  better  being  late  than  I  was  ahead  of  schedule. 
If  I  could  make  it  up,  I  would  make  it  up;  otherwise  I  would  just  accept  what  I  had  until  it 
was  time  to  go  home.  I  never  got  frustrated  with  it,  you  know,  "Going  to  do  this,  do  that." 
No,  no,  no.  I  just  took  it  easy  and  let  the  day  go  by.  And  when  I  went  home  I  left  it  at  the 
company;  I  didn't  bring  it  home.  Even  a  lot  of  the  drivers  ask  me  the  same  thing,  "How 
did  you  do  it?"  I  say,  "I  mind  my  own  business  and  I  let  the  people  go,  cars  and 
everything  else."  And  I  said,  "I  watched  that  I  wouldn't  be  speeding  or  anything  like 
that." 

McCreery:  It  seems  like  it  worked.  You've  got  all  those  safe  driver  awards. 

Zorman:      It  still  works  today.  When  I'm  out  on  the  freeway,  I  get  out  there  and  I'm  driving  sixty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  that  is  it.  I'll  set  the  cruise  at  sixty-five  and  get  out  on  the  right 
lane  and  I  stay  there.  My  daughters  get  mad  at  me:  "You're  going  too  slow!"  I  say, 
"You're  going  too  fast."  The  traffic  really  goes  too  fast. 

McCreery:  It's  changed  a  lot,  hasn't  it? 
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Zorman:      Yes. 

McCreery:  You  got  your  first  twenty-year  safe  driver  award.  That  would  have  been  in  the  sixties.  Do 
you  remember  that  first  one?  How  did  you  get  it,  where,  and  when? 

Zorman:  No,  I  don't. 

McCreery:  You  just  know  it  happened? 

Zorman:  It  just  happened,  yes. 

McCreery:  Then  you  got  another  one  for  twenty-five  years,  thirty  years,  thirty-three  years. 

Zorman:      The  thirty-three  years  was  a  total  surprise  to  me.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  where  it  came 

from  or  why  or  this  or  that.  But  it  was  due  to  that  one  that  I  showed  you  where  the  board 
of  directors— . 

McCreery:  They  had  a  resolution. 

Zorman:      Yes.  1  think  that's  where  it  came  from.  I  never  did  really  find  out  on  that  one. 

McCreery:  Now,  who  actually  gave  it  to  you,  do  you  remember? 

Zorman:      The  dispatcher.  Let's  see,  who  was  that?  They're  both  gone  now.  Can't  think  of  the  one 
right  now.  I  was  thinking  of  McLean,  but  it  wasn't  McLean,  it  was  somebody  after  him. 
Then  the  thirty-five  year,  it  was  [pause]--whether  it  was  Mo  Gross.  She  just  passed  on 
about  two  months  ago.  Yes,  that's  who  it  was. 

McCreery:  She  gave  you  your  thirty-five  year  award.  Tell  me  about  that.  You  were  the  very  first 
thirty-five  year  safe  driver. 

Zorman:      First  thirty-five  year  safe  driving  award.  They  gave  me  a- it  was  at  that  time  six-thirty  in 
the  morning,  coffee  and  donuts.  They  had  a  little  party.  I  was  surprised.  Well,  no  I  really 
wasn't  surprised,  because  I  was  getting  ready  to  retire,  and  I  was  turning  in  the  coach 
yard,  with  the  bus,  and  there  was  a  car  parked  in  the  red  zone,  half  out  in  the  street  and 
half  on  the  curb,  and  when  I  turned  I  just  barely  clipped  him  in  the  front  end  of  his  car,  so 
that's-I  lost  nine  months  of  the  safe  driving  award,  so  I  had  to  work  another  nine  months 
to  establish  the  thirty-five  year  safe  driver. 
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McCreery:  Did  you  actually  change  your  retirement  date? 

Zorman:      I  wasn't  ready  [to  retire]  when  it  happened,  see.  I  was  thinking  about  it,  and  when  that 
happened  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  keep  going  until  I  get  to  thirty-five."  I  went  to 
thirty-nine.  After  I  put  in  for  retirement  I  thought  I  should  have  went  for  three  more 
months  for  the  forty,  but  it  didn't  make  any  difference  in  moneywise,  so  I  just  retired.  I 
retired  because  my  youngest  daughter  graduated  from  high  school,  and  I  told  her  when 
she  graduated  I'm  going  to  graduate  from  driving  the  bus.  [laughs]  She  tells  me  that 
every  once  in  a  while.  She  says,  "Do  you  remember,  Dad?"  I  say,  "Yes,  I  remember." 

McCreery:  You  graduated  together. 

Zorman:      Yes.  She  graduated  in  June  and  I  graduated  in-what  was  it  now? 

McCreery:  January  first,  1985? 

Zorman:      Eighty-five,  yes.  But  I  was  off  of  work  already.  I  was  retired  almost  two  months  before 
that  because  of  my  vacation  and  sick  leave  and  everything,  but  the  retire  date  was  the 
first. 

McCreery:  So  how  did  you  decide  to  retire,  other  than  your  daughter  finishing  high  school? 

Zorman:      That's  it.  I  said,  "Well,  I've  got  enough  time.  I  guess  I  better  retire  and  live  a  couple  more 
years." 

McCreery:  And  how  old  were  you  then? 

Zorman:      Sixty-three.  [Now]  I'm  seventy-nine.  I'll  be  eighty  in  September.  I  never,  never  dreamed 
I'd  live  this  long.  Really,  I  never  did. 

McCreery:  Even  though  your  mother  lived  a  long  time? 

Zorman:      She  lived  to  be  ninety-two,  yes.  And  my  dad,  I  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  live  very  long 

after  he  got  out  of  the  coal  mine,  because  working  in  the  coal  mines,  the  black  damp,  and 
black  lungs  come  into  that,  and  he  just  couldn't  make  it.  And  there  was  no  cure  for  it. 
They  had  x-rayed  his  lungs  and  they  couldn't  find  them,  it  was  so  black.  It's  true. 
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I  know  what  it  was,  because  I  went  in  there  myself.  You're  down  underground  one 
mile  he  was,  where  he  was  working,  and  walk.  Walk  in  there  and  walk  out  at  night.  Some 
places  were  this  high  from  the  floor  up,  and  you  had  to  stoop  down  to  get  through  there, 
just  a  hole.  He  told  me  time  and  time  again,  he  says,  "Son,  I  know  you're  not  going  to 
come  in  here,"  but  he  says,  "If  you  see  a  rat,  don't  kill  him.  You  leave  that  rat  alone,  he's 
your  life.  If  that  rat  dies,  you  better  get  out  of  here,  because  there  ain't  no  air.  The  rat  will 
die  before  you."  That's  hard  work. 

McCreery:  And  you  knew  you  didn't  want  to  do  that? 

Zorman:      No,  no. 

McCreery:  He  didn't  want  you  to,  it  sounds  like. 

Zorman:      No,  he  wouldn't  let  me.  He  says,  "No,  son,  you  can't  go  in.  You've  got  to  go  in  with  an 
experienced  coal  miner."  I  didn't  look  around  for  anybody,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  in 
anyway.  I'd  have  to  go  in  with  him.  No,  I  heard  too  many  stories  when  I  was  young,  what 
it  is  in  a  coal  mine,  and  I  didn't  want  no  part  of  it. 

McCreery:  Very  hard  work. 

Zorman:      It's  a  hard  work,  yes.  He  was  loading  twenty-five  tons  a  day,  and  getting  paid  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton.  When  I  was  little,  I  don't  see  how  my  parents  could  raise  five  kids.  Really,  I 
don't  know. 

McCreery:  With  the  Depression  and  all. 

Zorman:      Yes,  and  it  was  hard.  Like  he  said,  he  said,  "Son,  this  is  no  place  for  you."  The  other  two 
boys  behind  me,  they  didn't  want  no  part  in  it.  They  never  even  mentioned  it,  that  they 
wanted  to  go. 

McCreery:  You  found  yourself  a  good  career  instead. 

Zorman:      Yes,  yes.  But  my  mother  says,  "Son,  you're  not  going  to  stay  out  there  [in  California]. 
You're  going  to  come  home  right  away."  And  I  never  went  back  for  meanness,  for  two 
years.  She  said,  "Why'd  you  come  home  again?"  I  said,  "Yes,  for  vacation."  She  thought 
I  wouldn't  get  away  from  her.  [laughs]  That  first  year  or  so  I  was  out  here  it  was  hard. 
Oh,  boy.  I  was  mama's  baby. 
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McCreery:  It  was  really  different  out  here. 

Zorman:      Oh,  yeah.  See  back  there,  we  lived  in  the  mining  camp,  and  we  went  to  town,  we  walked 
to  town.  We  didn't  have  no  car.  Come  out  here,  everybody's  got  a  car,  sidewalks  and 
everything  else.  Really  something.  But  I  don't  regret  it.  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it  since  I've 
been  out  here. 

McCreery:  Were  you  ready  to  retire  then  when  you  decided  to  do  it? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yeah.  I  was  ready,  I  was  getting  ready.  Like  I  told  my  wife,  I  said,  "You  know,  it's 
time."  I  said,  "The  house  is  paid  for,  the  cars  are  paid  for.  The  only  thing  we've  got  to 
worry  about  is  a  little  clothes  and  food."  I  said,  "I  think  we  can  manage  on  what  the 
retirement  is." 

McCreery:  You've  got  your  kids  raised  up. 

Zorman:       And  they're  raised,  almost  out  on  their  own.  I  said,  "We'll  manage." 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  a  retirement  party? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  No,  I  just  went,  retired,  and  that  was  it.  No,  we  never-we  just,  her  and  I,  have 
just  never  been  partying  people,  never.  So  that's  the  way  it  goes. 

McCreery:  You've  been  active  in  the  retiree  club  though,  is  that  right? 

Zorman:      No,  I  don't  do  nothing.  They  try  to  get  me  into  it,  but  no,  no,  no.  I  don't  want  no  part  of 
that.  I  say,  "No."  They  try  and  they  try,  and  I  say,  "No."  I  helped  when  we  had  the 
Christmas  party.  I  helped  give  out  the  gifts  and  something  like  that,  but  to  take  on  some 
of  the  jobs,  no.  No,  I  say,  "I  want  no  part  of  it.  I'm  free,  I'm  retired,  and  that  is  it." 

McCreery:  You  don't  want  to  hold  any  office? 

Zorman:      No,  no.  They  still  try.  I  say,  "No!"  [laughs]  They  put  me  down,  I  say,  "You  might  as 
well  cross-because  I'm  not  going  to  show." 

McCreery:  Do  you  go  to  the  luncheons? 

Zorman:      Oh,  yeah,  I  go  every  month.  Every  month. 
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McCreery:  How  many  people  come  to  those? 

Zorman:      Well,  it  averages.  At  different  times  of  the  year-there's  times  of  the  year  that  it's  slack. 
At  vacation  time  it  really  drops  off.  But  it  averages,  I'd  say,  about  fifty  to  a  hundred.  At 
Christmas  time  it  goes  over  a  hundred.  This  last  year,  we  decided  instead  of  buying  gifts, 
and  have  a  raffle  like,  you  know,  that  we  would  have  the  party  free.  We  would  use  our 
money  out  of  the  club  to  pay  for  the  meal,  and  we  did.  We  had  over  a  hundred. 

McCreery:  Was  that  a  good  choice? 

Zorman:      It  was  a  good  choice.  Yes,  because  it  was  time  and  time  again,  year  after  year,  that  some 
of  them  never  won  nothing,  time  and  time  again.  Every  year  I  did  good.  I  can't  complain. 
I  won  every  year,  I  won  something.  It  made  me  feel  better  that  they  each  get  a  chance. 
Everybody  gets  a  chance  when  you  get  a  free  meal.  Because  our  retirement  club  is  not 
that  big.  It  don't  cost  you  hardly  nothing.  What  was  it  we  paid?  Twelve  dollars  a  year 
initiation  fees  and  everything,  and  you  pay  for  your  lunch,  and  that's  it.  Where  are  you 
going  to  go  with  it?  For  twelve  dollars  it's  to  buy  stamps  and  this  and  that,  and  it's  just 
enough  to  keep  it  going.  They  don't  get  over  $2,500,  over  $2,500  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they've  got  to  spend.  And  that's  what  they  did. 

McCreery:  That  keeps  it  simple,  doesn't  it? 
Zorman:      No  gripes.  That  way,  nobody  complains. 
McCreery:  How  many  of  the  retirees  in  the  club  are  drivers? 

Zorman:  All  of  them.  Well,  not  all  of  them.  I'd  say  maybe  95  percent  are  drivers.  There's  a  few 
office  personnel  that's  in  there  with  us.  Here's  another  thing  you'll  run  into:  the  office 
personnels  are  non-union,  and  they  belong  with  the  union.  See,  all  of  the  members  are 
union.  There  was  a  gripe  there  a  while  back  there  about  something:  money  had  come  in 
with  the  AC  Transit  and  the  retirees  who  belonged  to  the  union  got  an  extra  paycheck, 
and  the  office  personnel  didn't  get  nothing.  And  they  griped  about  it  but  they  didn't  win. 

McCreery:  They  really  couldn't  do  anything  about  it? 

Zorman:      They've  got  nobody  to  back  them.  So  that  was  the  only  one  that  I'd  ever  run  into 
something  like  that. 
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McCreery:  Aside  from  the  retirees  club,  did  you  socialize  much  with  any  other  drivers?  Are  they 
friends? 

Zorman:      Only  one,  I  have  one. 
McCreery:  Who's  that? 

Zorman:      Jerry  Regan.  I  call  him-in  fact,  I  talked  to  him  last  night.  I  talk  to  him  regularly.  He's  got 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years,  or  maybe  more.  I  asked  him  if  he's  going  to  retire 
pretty  soon.  "No,"  he  says,  "not  yet.  Maybe  four  or  five  years.  Maybe  this,  maybe  that." 
But  I  don't  think  he  will  for  a  while.  He's  about  the  only  one  that  I  keep  in  contact  with. 
And  there's  the  ones  that  I  see  at  the  luncheon  that  I  talk  to  and  kid  along  with  and  stuff 
like  that,  but  really  close  by,  no.  He's  the  only  one. 

McCreery:  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  the  district  business  anymore,  the  things  that  you  hear  on 
the  news  or  anything  like  that? 

Zorman:      No.  If  it  comes  on  I  might  listen  to  it,  but  that's  it.  No,  I  let  everything  go.  I'm  finished, 
retired. 

McCreery:  You  left  it  at  the  office. 
Zorman:       Left  it  at  the  office. 
McCreery:  Any  regrets? 
Zorman:      Nope.  None  whatsoever. 
McCreery:  It's  nice  to  feel  that  way. 

Zorman:      Yes.  They  say  what  they  want,  different  ones,  this  and  that.  They've  done  this,  they've 
done  that.  It  doesn't  bother  me  in  the  least. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  opinion  on  what  shape  the  system  is  in  now,  or  anything  like 
that? 

Zorman:       [chuckles]  Well,  maybe  I  better  not  say  nothing. 
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McCreery:  Only  if  you  want  to. 

Zorman:      No.  Well,  it's  not  like  it  used  to  be.  It  really  isn't.  For  some  reason,  I  don't  know,  and  I 
have  never  heard  any  different,  the  drivers  just  don't  care.  They  work  when  they  want  to, 
and  they  don't  work  when  they  want  to  stay  home.  There's  none  of  this  steady  stuff.  For 
some  reason-not  all  of  them  now,  there's  a  certain  number  that  you  couldn't  find  better 
drivers,  but  there's  some  that  just  don't  care. 

McCreery:  It  didn't  used  to  be  that  way? 

Zorman:  Nope,  it  didn't  used  to  be.  In  fact,  AC  Transit  was  one  of  the  top  transit  systems  in  the 
country,  but  it  isn't  anymore.  It  fell  way  off. 

McCreery:  I  wonder  why  that  is? 

Zorman:      I  don't  know.  The  pay  time  is  good  today,  but  they  want  more  money.  But  everybody 

wants  more  money.  What  it  is,  I  don't  now.  Even  Jerry,  my  buddy  that  I  associate  with  all 
the  time,  he  says,  "I  can't  figure  it  out."  He  says,  "They'll  be  here  today  and  home 
tomorrow." 

McCreery:  And  he's  been  doing  this  for  a  while. 

Zorman:      He's  been  doing  it  for  years.  He  works,  whether  he's  able  or  not.  He's  off  sick  right  now. 
He  was  sick  as  a  dog  last  week,  and  he  went  to  work.  Like  he  told  me  last  night,  he  says, 
"You  know,  you've  done  the  same  thing."  I  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  I  used  to  go  to  work 
sometimes  as  sick  as  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  this  door,  and  I  went,  because  I  didn't  want 
to  miss  the-the  people  were  going  to  be  late  for  work  and  this  and  that.  1  felt  that  it  was  a 
job  that  I  should  do,  and  I  did. 

McCreery:  Responsibility. 

Zorman:  Responsibility,  and  I  did  it.  But  it's  not  that  today.  And  they'll  just  pass  you  up,  too,  if 
they  feel  like  it,  don't  even  stop.  Some  of  these  things  I  shouldn't  say.  But  I  see  it,  see. 
And  they've  done  it  to  me,  that's  why  I  can  say  that. 


McCreery:  Yes,  sometimes  you're  just  a  passenger,  too. 
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Zorman:      I'm  a  passenger  now  and  they've  done  it  to  me,  too,  even  now.  And  that's  the  reason  why 
I  feel  that  way  on  that,  that  particular  point.  I  see  it  different  times  at  these  benches  and 
these  stops  that  they  have,  coach  stops.  I'm  just  sitting  right  by  the  coach  stop,  and  they 
go  right  on  by.  You're  supposed  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  anyway.  Even  if  they  don't 
move,  you  make  an  effort  to  see  if  they  want  it  or  not. 

McCreery:  It's  probably  hard  to  tell,  isn't  it,  sometimes? 
Zorman:      Sometimes  it  is.  They  just  don't  do  it. 
McCreery:  Was  there  anything  else  I  should  have  asked  you? 

Zorman:      No,  I  don't  know.  Do  you  have  anything  else?  I've  told  you  about  all  I  know.  I've  told 
you  some  good  ones,  I've  told  you  some  bad  parts. 

McCreery:  Well,  it's  been  a  lot  of  fun. 

Zorman:  Some  of  the  bad  parts  you'll  have  to  scratch  out.  [laughs] 

McCreery:  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zorman. 

Zorman:  You're  welcome. 
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